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TWO METAL MASKS AND 
TURQUOISE PENCIL FREE 


Y exact laboratory tests, we have verified the precision 

grading, measured the extra point strength and photo- 
graphed the superior coverage of Eagle “Chemi-Sealed” 
TURQUOISE drawing pencils. 

The smoothness of TURQUOISE — built in by exclusive 
methods and sealed in by the “Chemi-Sealed” process—is a 
quality that only you can appraise. The impression of smooth- 
ness in any pencil is subject to personal and local factors such 
as temperature and humidity, texture of paper and pressure 
exerted on the point. 

Therefore, we invite you to make your own comparison of 
the smoothness of TURQUOISE against the pencil you are now 
using. We will supply without cost a TURQUOISE pencil in 
any grade you specify and two metal masks so that you can 
impartially determine which pencil gives the smoothest drawing 
qualities in your own drafting room. 

Write to us for complete testing equipment, mentioning this 
publication and your supplier’s name. 


“FzN “a EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 703 East 13th Street, New York 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
DRAWING PENCILS 


These two-piece 
metal masks tele- 
scope over the 
pencils, hiding all 
identifying char- 
acteristics andex- 
posing only the 
sharpened ends 
for your test. 





* EAGLE “Chemi"Sealed” TURQUOISE Satz 2H 
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DRAWING BY SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN OF A FARMHOUSE NEAR VERNON, EURE, FRANCH 


Chamberlain savs, Paper textures reveal themselves more in a drawing made with chalk 
' sticks than in other media. Only the very smoothest paper takes chalk 
sticks with absolute flatness, and most papers give up a ripple of varied 
coarseness. In the case of the Vernon drawing, a rough water-color type 
of paper was used deliberately to obtain texture. To preserve freshness 
with chalk sticks on such rough paper, it is wise to work only with good 
4 sharp edges of the stick, and to re-grind it very frequently. Plenty of 
sharp, decisive pressure is required to give the drawing clarity and 
sparkle.” 
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YES, WE’RE YOUNG. This is the very first num- 
ber of ART INSTRUCTION. But we are not quite 
so young as may appear. Over five years ago the 
editors began to talk about this magazine. Since 
that time they have been continually planning. 
The idea has been slowly growing, maturing, grad- 
ually assuming the shape in which it now makes its 
bow. As you see, we have not hurried. The job we 
set out to do was too important to undertake until 
conditions were right and we were amply prepared. 


NOW WE ARE READY. Fully aware of students’ 
needs through many years of art school teaching, 
we have prepared a program of printed art instruc- 
tion which has the enthusiastic endorsement of 
artists, art directors and educators. Better yet, these 
men and women of the professional art world have 
generously offered to supply instructive articles on 
the creative arts and discuss their experiences for 
the benefit of young artists about to set out upon 
the highways. 


WE ARE SMILING. We smile because life looks 
good. We have faith in the future. We believe there 
is plenty of work in America for all really creative 
artists. Certainly our people are more art-conscious 
than ever before and the level of popular taste has 
risen enormously. We have gone from burned- 
leather Indians on our walls to original fine prints 
by good live American artists. In home, shop and 
office, design and color have transformed our en- 
vironment and we have acquired new standards of 
living. Indeed good taste has suddenly become a 
marketable attribute setting thousands of artists to 
work in a multitude of fields. New professions in art 
have sprung up—we have stylists, industrial de- 
signers, advertising-art directors, art editors, visual- 
izers, hook designers, typographers, color engravers, 
stage designers, city planners, art critics, art super- 
visors. The increased opportunities for art are so 
numerous and have come upon us so suddenly that 
the professional artist is bewildered almost as much 
as the student. Our task is to help all find the way. 


An Editorial 


EDUCATORS, too, have begun to realize the educa- 
tional value of art. They have come to see that art, 
iar from being a narrow specialty, is the shuttle that 
weaves bright patterns in the otherwise dreary 
fabric of life. Art is for all; can and should be en- 
joyed by all. To open the door of appreciation is 
education’s opportunity. Art teachers are thor- 
oughly aware of this and are seeking every possible 
source for help and inspiration. ART INSTRUC- 
TION in the hands of art teachers and their stu- 
dents should be an enormous factor in demonstrat- 
ing the scope and function of art in life. 


AND THOSE WHO FLIRT with art for the sheer 
fun of it—amateurs young and old who seek no re- 
ward from the precious hours spent with pencil, pen 
and brush beyond the joy of doing and loving-— 
these chosen ones are not going to be forgotten in 
our plans. We embrace the opportunity to enrich 
their friendship with the Muse by what we print on 
these pages. 


OUR POLICY. “Practical” is perhaps the best word 
to describe the editorial policy of this magazine— 
learning by doing, by trying things out. Its pages 
will be filled with “how-to-do-it” articles on draw- 
ing, painting, illustration, advertising art, design — 
and the graphic arts. Contemporary art and its op- 
portunities for American artists will be the domi- 
nant theme. There will be interviews with promi- 
nent artists in widely differing fields of art and de- 
sign, in which the reader will learn about their 
training, early struggles and ultimate successes. We 
hope to tempt them to tell about themselves, their 
manner of living, their hobbies and other personal 
matters. We want our readers to know the men and 
women who design their automobiles, make pat- 
terns for their carpets, paint pictures seen in the 
galleries, sketch the fashion figures in newspapers, 
illustrate books and glorify advertisi: zg pages with 
color. Above all, we want to supply employment for 
thousands of restless pencils and brushes which are 
in search of inspiration and guidance. 


Photo Ewing Gatloway 
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HOW 
TO DRAW 


THE HEAD 
by 
é. Grace Hanks 


master of caricature 


This is the first of a series of ar- 
ticles to appear in our pages dur- 
ing succeeding months. 


The remarkably simple and 
revealing system of head con- 
struction so convincingly demon- 
strated by the author has been 
developed during several years’ 
teaching at Pratt Institute. It 
has never before been published 
and the editors are happy in of- 
fering such instruction to a host 
of students who are unable to 
study in person with this gifted 
artist and teacher. 






































tural foundation for the drawing of the head, 
whether he intends to become a caricaturist, illus- 
trator or portrait painter. His teacher’s first problem is 
to get him to see the head as a whole, leading him away 
from his preoccupation with meticulous outline. Rec- 
tangular and egg-shaped solids are often suggested as 
structural comparisons. Because these type-solids are 
thought of in a three-dimensional way and not as mere 
outline or silhouette, reference to them helps the stu- 
dent to draw in a truly constructive way, with an ap- 
pearance of depth and solidity which is not likely to be 
gained by sole reliance upon measurements of the posed 
model. 
But these solids, while helpful, fail to give the be- 
ginner as useful an analysis of the human head as he 
needs. In an effort to find something more accurate and 
workable as a foundation for head construction the 
writer, during several years of teaching, has evolved the 
Basic Head Form. This is equally useful as a working 
principle in drawing from imagination and from the 
model. Needless to say, it also serves the student of 
sculpture. It can be depended upon for accurate help 
in difficult foreshortening. From it, all types of people 
and races can easily be developed. 
The system is based upon the sphere, the cone and 
the cylinder, forms which can be readily drawn by any 
student who is about to undertake the study of the 


| Dee student ought at the outset to acquire a struc- 


figure. 

These rapid character sketches 
Copyright 1937 are from a sketchbook which 
by E. Grace Hanks Miss Hanks carries about with 


her wherever she goes. 


THE HANKS HEAD FORM 


































THE SPHERE Take the sphere as a basis for the mass 
of the head. Cut off slices on opposite sides to represent 
the flattened sides of the skull, as shown in the diagram. 
Next remove a V-shaped section, leaving a trench which 
approximates the eye-sockets. 


THE CONE No modification of this form is required. 
When placed against the sphere it forms a pointed chin. 
With the addition of the nose we have a startling simi- 
larity to the living head. (See drawing at bottom of 
page. ) 


THE CYLINDER Some chins and jaws are square and 
wide. The cylinder gives us the foundation for thie 
type of face. The top of the cylinder is sliced off at an 
angle as shown, so it will fit onto the sphere in the 
proper position. 


The sketches at the bottom of the page opposite dem- 
onstrate the accuracy of the Basic Head Form. The cen- 
tral drawing shows its outlines drawn with compass and 
ruler. The natural skull is seen to fit inside this diagram 
quite closely. Note how precisely the flattened side of 
the sphere corresponds with the flat temples of the 
skull. Observe how definitely the V-shaped trench indi- 
cates the cheek-bone prominence and the depression of 
the eye-socket. 


Note also how the jawbone fits into the outline of the 
cylinder projecting below the sphere. The Basic Head 
Form at the extreme right shows a composite jaw-form 
(cone and cylinder). This will be explained in the next 
article. Notice the vertical section representing the 
mouth and chin prominence which has been added in 


this sketch. 


LESSON ASSIGNMENT 


Make drawings of these different head forms. Shade 
them carefully so that you will get a sense of their 
three-dimensional quality. Model them in wax if pos- 
sible. No measurements are given for the construction 
of these type forms, because at the beginning it is easier 
to get acquainted with them without the necessity of 
being absolutely accurate. Measurements will come 
later. 


Study photographs of public men and women you see 
pictured in the newspapers and magazines. Paste them 
in a scrap-book with your penciled analysis alongside. 
Classify your friends and acquaintances. To what type 
do they belong? Make partially completed head draw- 
ings similar to those in the square cut on the opposite 
page. 



































5 Plaster basic head form 
with cylinder attached, giv- 
ing the correct foundation 
for the broad, square-chin 
ty pe. 

6 The same form with fea- 

tures partially developed. 





The Hanks Basic Head Forms 


with features sufficiently developed in model- 
ing wax to demonstrate the application of 





these forms in con- 
structing different types 
of heads. It would be 
profitable to make 
sketches of the models 
in order to fix them 
firmly in mind. They 
can then be readily vis- 
ualized and used as aids 
in subsequent figure 
drawing. 


I Plaster basic head form with cone 
attached, giving the true founda- 
tion for the pointed-chin type. 

2 The same form with nose and ear 
added. 

3 Still further development of fea- 
tures in modeling wax. 

4 Front view of Figure 3. 























mer 
is coming 


Glorious sunny days and 
a fragrant countryside will 
soon invite you upon many 
a happy sketching adven 
lure. 





The series of articles by 
Ernest W. Watson, begin- 
ning in this number of ART 
INSTRUCTION, offers in 
spiration, ideas and tech 
nical advice to young artists 
who will presently invade 
nature, striving to capture 
with pencil and brush her 
many fleeting charms. 





[ eC ts F 0 S hi od h ing by Ernest W. Watson 


It is spring in the Berkshire Hills of Massachu- 
setts. The young artist with his camp stool and 
portfolio steps from the road to find just the right 
view of the weathered old barn. 

As he stands there surveying the scene, he is 
doubtless painting a mental picture of the effect he 
hopes to create with his pencil or brush. He is striv- 
ing to get a preview of it. What really does he see, 
and what will his sketch look like? Would another 
artist standing beside him see the same thing and 
would his painting be like his neighbor's? We know 
of course that the scene would impress each artist 
differently and that the two sketches would be re- 
markably unlike, even though each artist should be 
reasonably faithful to the facts before him. 

This is because the scene filters through the per- 
sonality and temperament of the artist before it 
emerges in graphic form on paper or canvas. Imagi- 
nation plays upon it, mood colors it. The picture 
will be an interpretation rather than stark reality, 
that is. if the painter is really an artist. It will have 









a feeling, a quality not to be discovered in the scene 
by any other person. 

Thus it is that pictures by great artists shine with 
“a light that was never seen on land or sea.” Thus 
it is that a Corot landscape is a poem in color more 
than it is a painting of a particular scene in the 
French countryside. 

This creative aspect of art is of course its very 
essence and is wholly beyond the reach of the 
teacher. One either has it or has it not, Let us ac- 
knowledge that the essence of a work of art cannot 
be laid bare by cold analysis, that there is much in 
the creation of a picture which defies dissection and 
exposition: we can nevertheless teach the grammar 
and anatomy of art expression. We can lead the 
student quickly through experiments in composition, 
color, values and other graphic ways and means 
which he must master before he is able to function 
as an artist. It is the purpose of these articles to 
give that kind of first aid. We begin with prepara- 
tory work to be done in the studio. 





But let us get back to our young friend by the 
roadside and see what kind of a problem lies before 
him. With whatever mood or feeling he may wish 
to invest his study of the barn, he must express him- 
self in the language of form, a language based upon 
simple and fundamental facts of appearance. He 
must learn this language thoroughly at the outset 
just as a writer and a musician have to school them- 
selves as beginners in the rules which underlie their 
particular arts. 


Legibility 

First of all a picture ought to be legible—that is, 
clearly defined and understandable. The forms, 
whether of buildings, foliage or figures, must look 
like the objects which they are intended to repre- 
sent. Form is made manifest by silhouette, light and 
shadow and by color. So far as our present discus- 
sion is concerned we can forget color. Indeed that 


will simplify the lesson to be learned. But we can- 
not dispense with either silhouette or shadow. 


In sketch 1 we see lighi and shadow reduced to 
the simplest possible expression. All surfaces in sun- 
light are left white and all shaded parts and cast 
shadows are brushed in with a uniform black-ink 
wash. How clearly such drawings reveal the basic 
forms of objects! As a first step preparatory to out- 
door sketching no exercise could be more profitable 
than the making of innumerable ink drawings of 
this sort. They teach how to interpret the subject in 
a bold, dramatic manner. They demonstrate that the 
subtle and detailed effects which often hypnotize 
the beginner are not essential—such effects for ex- 
ample as the slight differences of tone on the 
weathered boards. These drawings lead the student 
to see his subject as a unit rather than a conglomer- 
ation of details and prevent his becoming confused 
by tone and color complications when he goes out- 
doors to paint. 


Another thing, these studies in black and white 
reveal the part played by pattern in picture-making. 
Indeed it is impossible to exaggerate the value of 
this work done with a number 3 sable brush and a 
bottle of india ink. To give the student material 
for immediate experiments we print on page 14 
three photographs of simple buildings suitable for 
this kird of treatment with the brush. Other suit- 
able photographs will be found in magazines. Good 
subjects may be seen from windows. It is well to 
work from both photographs and the actual object. 

What we have just been saying about the effec- 
tiveness of these black shaduw treatments may ap- 
pear to be a contradiction of our former assertion 
that both silhouette and shadow are essential for 
the proper expression uf form. We have merely been 
emphasizing the necessity of a simple conception 
of the light and shadow aspect of rendering. That 
is but a part of the problem; silhouette must also 
play its part. As a matter of fact we did not entirely 


The original barn sketches were made but 
slightly larger than these reproductions. If 
drawn larger they would need more detail. F or 
our present study we want to avoid detail. 
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ignore silhouette in sketch 1. By “silhouette” we 
mean the shape of the object—its contour or its 
mass as illustrated in sketch 2. In sketch 1 this con- 
tour is indicated by outline, an artificial substitute 
for the tone contrast seen in nature. 


Sketch 3 is what we have by printing sketch | 
right over sketch 2, a combination of both silhouette 
and light and shadow. It is a fairly good impression 
of the subject as seen in the photograph except for 
the light shed roof. It serves to demonstrate that 
the approximate appearance of objects can fre- 
quently be got by very simple means, and should en- 
courage the student to see his subject in a big way. 


In sketch 4 the barn roof and that of the shed are 
left white. Not only has the drawing acquired spar- 
kle and pattern interest: it is more legible because 


4. 
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it shows the roof receiving more light than does the 
side, as in the photograph. 

Coming to sketch 5 we note that a light patch of 
tone has been brushed over the far end of the roof 
to lend a sense of mass to the structure. Thus we se- 
cured the effect of silhouette by merely suggesting 
it. To extend that tone over the entire roof would_ 
sacrifice something of the sparkle and feeling of 
sunlight. 

We have added another composition element in 
this sketch: that is tone gradation. it is seen on the 
end of the barn. Gradation is very effective in creat- 
ing dramatic composition but the beginner should 
exercise care in using it because there is danger of 
interfering with legibility. This danger occurs in 
sketch 6 where the tone gradation has been reversed, 
the darkest value being at the lower left corner. If 
this area were made too dark there would be little 
or no contrast with the deeply shaded front. For the 
sake of legibility we want to retain considerable 
contrast in this study, though we do not mean to 
suggest that it would be an artistic sin to let the 
dark on the end of the barn merge with the shaded 
front. Indeed there are many situations where it is 
undesirable to insist upon maximum legibility at 
every point in the picture. 

However as legibility is the chief object of this 
lesson we are seeking every means to emphasize it. 

Sketch 6 presents another suggestion for silhouet- 
ting the roof, dark clouds bringing out its contour 


effectively. 
The Foliage 


What has been written about silhouette and light 
and shade applies to foliage as well as to buildings 
but the student will find it more difficult to apply 
the lesson to the rendering of trees and bushes. Foli- 
age forms usually are complicated in. light and 
shade and it is not easy even for the experienced 
artist to work out a satisfactory pattern. Here one’s 
sense of design is given a severe test. Where the 
darks are indistinct in shape the artist must create 
shapes, must design the masses so that they are con- 
vincing and at the same time pleasing in arrange- 
ment. Nothing has been said about the foliage treat- 
ment in our little sketches because it is planned to 
discuss the drawing of trees and landscape forms in 
articles to come. But it will be noted that in each 
sketch the handling has been varied in an experi- 
mental manner and that no attempt was made to be 
faithful to the tree forms of the picture. 


Experiment 


In this month’s sketching lesson we wished to 
limit our study to buildings. Accordingly we elimi- 
nated everything from our Berkshire farm scene but 
the barn and the little clump of bushes. But the stu- 
dent might well experiment further with this sub- 
ject, including in his composition as much of the 
landscape as can be seen in the photograph on page 
11. Try different arrangements of clouds. Add horses 
and a farm wagon in the distance. Render the scene 


as it would appear if the sun shone from the oppo- 
site direction. 
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Here are subjects for your own experiments. Ren- 
der them first in ink, making all shadows black. Next 
see what you can do with simple washes like those 
of our demonstration. Sketch the buildings in pencil 
as a guide for the brush. Keep sketches small. The 
eriginals of our sketches were but slightly larger 
than the reproductions. Large drawings of this char- 
acter seem empty. Remember that these studies are 
merely exercises to teach certain methods of seeing 
and working. 


A good grade of pencil or 
water color paper is recom- 
mended. You can use pen and 
ink board (very smooth) for 
the ink work but wash goes 
better on a rougher and more 
absorbent stock. 


Good quality sable brushes 
are cheaper in the long run 
than low-priced brushes. It is 
well to have two or three 
sizes. Nos. 3, 4 and 5 would 
be a good selection. Never let 
ink dry in brushes. . 


To get the best results with wash drawings tilt 
the drawing board toward you slightly. Mix the de- 
sired tone of water color gray in a palette or a dish. 
Keep your brush dripping wet. Start the washes at 
the top of the area to be covered. Work down 
slowly. A puddle of excess paint will form at the 
bottom of the tone and keep moving to the bottom 
as you work. (See puddled wash at the left.) This 
is what you want. A dripping brush keeps a gener- 
ous puddle going. When you get to the bottom, dry 
the brush and with it soak up the puddle. 


ee 
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Looking Over the 
Industrial Designer's 
Shoulder 


by Esmont Arens 


ERHAPS the most interesting aspect of this pro- 

fession of industrial designing is illustrated by 
our experience in designing Memo-Valet for Mr. 
Charles Briddell of Crisfield, Maryland. Mr. Brid- 
dell walked into my office one day a total stranger, 
yet in a few moments we were friends deeply en- 
grossed in a mutual problem. Mr. Briddell told me 
that he had a metal works in Maryland, where he 
had been making a variety of advertising novelties 
as well as articles of utility. “The competition is 
terrible,” said Mr. Briddell. “Every manufacturer 
of these advertising novelties—desk pads, calendars, 
ete.—is getting business on a purely price basis. 
There is little profit in that kind of thing. I would 
like to get designs for some products that would 
lift this business out of the price class!” 

That conversation was what led to Memo-Valet. 
The thing I tried to do for Mr. Briddell is the story 
of whai the designer is called upon to do every day 

-to find a new way of doing something that has 
been done in the old way too long. 


We chose a calendar pad to work on because it, 


had great sales potentialities. We talked the thing 
out from production standpoint. Mr. Briddell told 
















































































INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGNER 


NEW YORK 


me of the various types of machinery he had in his 
plant, metal stamping machines, ete. So we made 
a number of sketches for calendar pads intended 
to be stamped out. But although we gave them mod- 
ern lines they did not quite satisfy us. I had been 
telling my client about the vogue of chromium- 
plated, tubular-steel furniture: how it had revolu- 
tionized modern ideas about comfortable chairs. His 
eye lighted up. “Now if we could do something 
along those lines in our Memo calendar!” said he. 
“We can,” said I, delighted, “if you can make 
them!” So after Mr. Briddell left, we made some 
sketches, and later a model of a streamlined chrome- 
tubing memo calendar siand. We sent it down to 
Maryland. From it Mr. Briddell made his own 
model to conform to production necessities. After 
that it was easy going, for 
Mr. Briddell explained how 
he expected to manufacture 
the new gadget. The chro- 
mium wires would be bent 
around a form and the 
“floor” of the pad would be 
stamped out of sheet metal. 
We suggested a curved 
metal plate at the top of the 
pad, with an oblong frame 
punched into it, for the in- 
sertion of the advertiser's 
name. 


The MEMO-VALET 
Designed by Egmont Ares 


An excellent example of con- 
temporary industrial crafts- 
manship; the product of good 
design, knowl of materials, 
and adaptability to factory 
production. A simple article 
for common use which a skill- 
ful designer has endowed with 
re style, and sales-ap- 
peal. 


EGMONT ARENS 














THESE PENCIL SKETCHES and those on 
opposite page are preliminary studies made 
for the Memo-Valet in Mr. Arens’ studio. 
**Such sketches,’’ says Mr. Arens, “‘ought 
not to be made until the designer has ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of the mate- 
rials to be used in manufacture; their cost 
and adaptability to the particular needs of 
the job. And no designs are worth the 
paper they are drawn upon unless the de- 
signer is acquainted with factory produc- 
tion methods and knows that the forms 
he is creating can be manufactured eco- 
nomically by available machinery.”’ 


Mr. Arens reminds us that the modern in- 
dustrial designer is thus a craftsman with 
much the same type of mind as the mas- 
ter craftsmen of old. ‘‘Although he creates 
with machinery instead of hand tools—and 
his problem is considerably more compli- 
cated—his attitude toward design, materi- 
als and methods of production is similar 
to that of the hand-craftsman who planned 
and directed every operation of manu- 
facture in his own shop.’’ 
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'ERSTAMDING THAT IT REM/INS THT PROPCATY OF 
OMT LRENS, THAT IT WILL OF SITU ANED To HIM, 
THAT MO REPRCCIETION OF ST Cit ANY UST OF 
OLSiCh AND IDEAS SUGGESTED WILL OZ MAOE 
EPT AS PROVIDED BY WRITTEN AGTECMENT, 


When we had gotten that far along, | 
suggested that we ought to have a name 
for this calendar pad which would dis- 
tinguish it from the run of the market. 
It ought to be known in the trade as 
something unique, not just another cal- 
endar pad. It was Charles Dreyer of my 
studio who invented the name “Memo- 
Valet.” He also made a swell design for 
the cover, in which he incorporated the 
name and a description of the pad in 
terms that would appeal to the modern 
business man, “A Modern Streamlined 
Calendar Pad for Efficient Business 
Men.” The name “Memo-Valet,” to- 
gether with the unique design and con- 
struction, was a great asset in giving 
this calendar individuality and lifting 
it out of the competitive field. The sales 
results were quite pleasing to us all. 
The above outline of how we worked 
on Memo-Valet gives an idea of the 
methods of the industrial designer. It 
will be noted that the actual designing 
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is only a small part of the job. A study 
of the sales possibilities of an object is 
essential to its final success on the 
market, and an understanding of pro- 
duction possibilities is a prerequisite to 
its going into manufacture at all. I have 
heard manufacturers throw up their 
hands over designs offered them by 
some of our best known designers. 
“Very beautiful,” they said, “but impos- 
sible to manufacture economically |” 

The additional sales momentum given 
this device by the invention of a name 
to distinguish it was considered as part 
of our job: our conception of “design” 
in this studio covers all aspects of the 
sales picture. Now some people ask: 
“Should an artist be concerned with 
sales? Should he not be content to pro- 
duce a beautiful design and let the 
manufacturer worry about sales?” My 
answer to that is, unless the artist thinks 
his idea through into terms of sale, 
some one else will have to do it for him. 
In the latter case there is the danger of 
having the idea ruined in the metamor- 
phosis from design to finished product. 
It is better by far, I believe, to master 
all aspects of the job, both as regards 
production and selling, and thus to have 
a more direct control over the finished 
article. Hence I would advise embryo 
industrial designers to learn something 
about sales methods and certainly to be- 
come acquainted with factory produc- 
tion methods. 

I am also very strongly convinced 
that a designer should know his mate- 


Please turn to page 26 
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an pee drawing above shows the final 
jb in sketch of the various preliminery 
studies reproduced on these pages. 


At the left is the working aos which 

(with written specifications) gives the nec- 
essary structural information to the a 
engineer who will direct its acture. 
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Technical Tricks 
from Artists Studios 
by Arthur L. Suptill 


Few men know more tricks of the art trade than Mr. 
Guptill. When not working in his own studio he’s pretty 
apt to be found in that of some fellow artist. In this de- 
partment he plans monthly to demonstrate technics and 
up-to-date methods and materials employed by illustrators 
and advertising artists. This month it’s scratch board— 
the English call it ‘‘scraper board.”’ 


F ALL the intriguing materials I ever ran across I believe scratch 
O board heads the list, for with nothing else can I obtain such a 

diversity of effects in so short a time. It would take many adjec- 
tives to describe it adequately. It is fascinating, speedy, varied, conven- 
ient, unique. Best of all, most scratch board work can be reproduced 
advantageously by the relatively inexpensive “line engraving” process. 
No wonder this material is growing more and more popular, especially 
in the commercial fie]d! 

What is scratch board? It is a lightweight cardboard coated on one 
side with a composition made up largely of clay. There are three com- 
mon types. The first is smooth and white; the second, rough and white; 
and the third, available either smooth or rough, is printed with closely 
spaced black lines or dots which cause it to appear gray. Black scratch 
board is also available, as is solid gray (half-tone). 

I did the sketches on the present page at the exact size shown, using 
the smooth white board. In such work the artist customarily brushes 
black ink over those areas which are finally to appear black or gray. See 
the first small diagram at the left. Then with a pen knife or other 
pointed instrument he scratches away the black ink wherever whites 
are wanted, as in the second diagram. With the proper instrument it 
is easy to produce even the finest of white lines or dots. 

If mistakes are made in the scratching, they can sometimes be cor- 
rected by inking them over and then scratching out fresh whites. If the 
original scraping went deep into the clay coating, however, the work 
will not allow corrections. 

To repair a serious error, cut out a section of the scratch board with 
a razor blade and set in a fresh piece. 

My tree sketch was painted as a solid silhouette, black ink being ap- 
plied with a No. 5 sable brush (pointed). The whites within this black 
were then scratched with a knife. 

Many so-called woodcuts or wood-engravings which we see repro- 
duced are really imitations done by this method. If the right technic 
is selected, the simulation is about perfect. 

In the little sketch of fruit, I darkened the entire sur- 
face with ink as I had no black board at hand. For the 
scratching, I selected a wood engraving tool capable of 
raking several parallel lines simultaneously. The fruit out- 
lines and a few other touches were added with the knife. It 
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is remarkable how quickly effects can be obtained with slight effort. 

Occasionally pen drawings of what we might term the typical sort 
are made on scratch board and then scratched in part or whole. My log 
sketch was so managed. Note the gray, inconspicuous quality which de- 
velops, proving this a good method where a sketch is to play a subordi- 
nate part. The pen must be wiped frequently as it tends to pick up 
particles of clay, resulting in widened lines. To avoid this difficulty, 
some artists develop pen-like impressions with a pointed sable brush 
substituted for the pen. 

These smooth, or almost smooth, boards are also suited to pencil 
work, making practical an increased range of effects. Unless the tones 
are made definitely black, however, they cannot be reproduced by line 
engraving. Partly because of this, the pencil is usually reserved for the 
rougher papers: these encourage results suited to this inexpensive form 
of reproduction. The rough papers come in a variety of surfaces pressed 
into ribs, dots, etc. In the drawing at the top of this page, representing 
a bas-relief by Alfredo Biagini, I selected a white board with a stippled 
surface and utilized ink in combination with wax pencil. Scratching was 
confined to a few highlights. Many drawings which appear in news- 
papers—portraits of ball players, ete——are drawn in much this way. 

Next let’s look at the printed or “tinted” boards, The patterns at 
the right are typical of many which are available. These permit work in 
pencil, pen or brush: each can be scratched as desired. As one experi- 
ments with them he is amazed at the endless effects which he can create. 
Such boards are especially valuable for fashion drawing: one pattern 
can be selected to represent the fabric of an overcoat, for example; 
another that of a suit, etc. Several boards are often mounted side by 
side or are overlapped as in the samples at the right, 
enough drawing and scratching then being per- 
formed to bring about the desired effect. 

The sketch from Pompeii was made on the tinted 
board shown in the upper sample, turned horizon- 
tally. First the lithographic pencil was used. This 
revealed vertical ribs which are still plainly visible. 
Next, the blacks were painted on with a brush. A 
little more penciling unified all these tones: then 
the light grays and whites were scratched. The 
whole took but a few minutes. 

Like other materials of merit, scratch board is not 
cheap, though compared with the value of one’s 
time it is far from prohibitive. I know of no success- 
ful substitute. If scratch board is not available, 
papers which happen to be heavily coated with 
clay, starch, etc., are sometimes utilized. 
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the Work ot E. Melbourne Brindle 


Oo“ of the most obvious evidences of achieve- 
ment is a host of imitators. The artist who cre- 
ates something original can anticipate the distinc- 
tion of having his work copied by lesser men. So 
it is that as you turn the pages of magazines and 
newspapers you encounter many Brindlesque draw- 
ings. 

E. Melbourne Brindle, the young San Francisco 
artist pictured on our cover, has created a distinct 
style of illustration in black and white. Perhaps it 
is a mistake to call it “style” without a word as to 
the real meaning of style, because style means noth- 
ing more than surface treatment to many people. 
This superficial, technical aspect of a work of art 
is what impresses the uninitiated. But no mere dex- 
terity with pen or brush ever produces great art. 
Behind technic there is something significant which 
accounts for style, gives it foundation. This some- 
thing is hard to define. It is the artist’s individual 
reaction to the subject. It is what he feels about the 
thing he is painting. It is the addition of his own 
temperament or personality. In short, it is art it- 
self. However important or however trivial the 
particular job may be, it will bear the imprint of 
the artist’s personality. 

Thus it is that no one can successfully imitate 
Brindle. It is rather easy for a clever student to 
copy his technical tricks and to imitate his method 
of composing pictures. All artists naturally develop 
certain mannerisms in the handling of their tools. 
These mannerisms are all that imitators can lay 
hold upon. 

Regarding his method of composition when work- 
ing on scratch board, Brindle says, “After my de- 
sign has been established it is traced on the scratch 
board; the main object in the foreground is handled 
first with the background last.” The reason for this 
is, he says, “that often, to segregate units, a halo is 
created around the first object rendered, which nec- 
essarily cuts into the object or area immediately 
behind it. This object or area is similarly treated 





and it also receives its halo which in turn cuts into 
the object behind it—and so on to the far distance. 
In this way all objects or areas in the design can, if 
so desired, be left solid black, and yet each will be 
distinct, taking its relative position in perspective. 
This gives a definite recession of objects from fore- 
@found to background.” 

Brindle uses India Ink on Ross Board and picks 
out his whites with steel-engraver’s tools, one tri- 
angular, one square, and one pointed. He also uses 
instruments which he fashions from dentists’ tools. 

He offers a note of caution. Although Ross Board 
has a deep chalk surface it is well to remember 
that every cut made into its surface should be final. 
In case of a mistake or faulty line the average cut 
penetrates nearly through the chalk surface. It is 
impractical to attempt corrections by blackening 
over the faulty area and attempting to make changes 
in that spot by further scraping. 

Brindle was born in Melbourne, Australia. When 
14 years of age he came to America and settled in 
San Francisco. He then began his apprenticeship in 
the school of practical commercial art, his experi- 
ence running the gamut of show-card writing, win- 
dow display, interior decoration, and art director- 
ship in a leading San Francisco department store. 
He quickly became a prominent figure in advertis- 
ing circles on the Pacific Coast. He had no formal 
education in art schools. As he himself puts it, “I’ve 
always been too busy to get around to it.” He had 
his own studio for several years, doing a great va- 
riety of free lance work. Later on he became affili- 
ated with the advertising agency of Bowman Deute 
Cummings. 

Although Brindle is best known for his scratch 
board illustrations he by no means confines his work 
to this medium; he is an all-round artist who is at 
home with any medium which best suits the par- 
ticular job. We reproduce only the scratch oard 
drawings because of their unusual interest and in- 
structive value. 


“BRINDLE BROTHERS” SPECIAL 


This automobile, designed by E. Melbourne 
Brindle and built by him and his brother during 
spare time over a period of three years, is the 
result of the artist’s determination to own a 
really swell car. And is it swell! A hybrid yes, 
but look at its parentage—Rolls-Royce, Cadillac, 
Pierce - Arrow, Packard, Dunlop and Phianna. 
Take the best parts from these highbrows, add 
the creative genius of the artist, stir well and 
you have what you see. 


So that is what Brindle does with his spare 
time—with a lot of it. Believe it or not, he still 
has some left for golf and for long tramps in the 
hills and along the seashore. He has a keen 
sense of humor and appears to know just how 
to wring the utmost pleasure and satisfaction 
out of life, which means of course that he is an 
optimist and a delightful companion. 
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SCRATCH BOARD DRAWING BY E. MELBOURNE BRINDLE 
Made to illustrate an advertisement for the Australian National Travel Assn. 


This reproduction is one-half the size of Mr. Brindle’s original, but is twice the size in 
which it appeared in advertisements. Here we see his method of composition strikingly 
demonstrated. The large animal on the tree-stump was rendered first, being separated 
from the black background by a halo of white. Each element in the picture was in turn 
similarly silhouetted by its halo. The result is a highly decorative effect composed of 
nature forms, rendered in a realistic manner. 
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Scratch Board 
Drawings by 
E. Melbourne Brindle 


The cut at the right is a detail from the 
illustration on the preceding page. It is 
exact size of Brindle’s original drawing 
on a 19 x 22 inch sheet of scratch board. 
This artist likes to werk on a large 
scale, allowing for considerable reduc- 
tion. 

The original drawing for the golfer 
was 9 x 12 inches. In the advertisement 
in which it first appeared it was re- 
duced to 214 inches wide, exactly one- 
quarter reduction. Our cut of this sub- 
ject is somewhat larger. The drawing 
for Hoike Pua was about three times 
the size of our reproduction. 

Seratch board is closely allied to 
wood-engraving, both in method and in 
result. In wood-engraving, the artist gets 
his white lines by cutting them from the 
smooth surface of a wood-block which 
will of course print black, except where 
its surface has been removed by the 
graver. Scratch board drawings are pro- 
duced in the same way, the chief differ- 
ence being in the tools required to en- 
grave upon a clay-coated paper instead 
of a wood-bleck. One could actually 
make a “woodcut” print from one of 
Brindle’s precisely engraved designs. 
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Reproductions through the courtesy of Bowman Deute Cummings, Inc. 





























In all pencil strokes of this sketch, from the light clouds to the jet black water reflections, you see that smooth 
clean-cut quality which makes a pencil drawing so sparkling. That comes irom the use of several degrees of 
ELDORADO PENCILS to suit the needs of the drawing—H for the lightest tones, HB, B and 2B for the in- 
termediates and 4B and 5B for the blacks. It comes, too, from using smooth-flowing pencils which respond to the 


artist’s mood. Pencil Sales Department 32-J4, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Comment on Books, New and Old, Recommended for the Art Student’s Library 


OIL PAINT AND GREASE PAINT 
Autobiography of Laura Knight 
The Macmillan Company, New York, $5.00 


Whether or not you are an artist, you will 
find this an exciting book. Seldom does 
such writing come from an artist’s hand. 
That may be partly because few artists 
have such rich source material. But the 
fascination of Laura Knight’s life story lies 
in the racy style of its telling. This famous 
English painter of circus and theatrical 
folk writes about her astonishing career 
with a power that matches the vigor of 
her brush. Her dramatic account of hard- 
ships that filled her girlhood days and the 
survival of her spirit through years of drab 
episodes and discouragement is good medi- 
cine for youngsters today who may be 
crying out in bitterness against a society 
which denies them a reasonable chance. 
The society of Laura’s day denied her a 
chance, but in due course she emerged 
as a national figure, becoming one of Eng- 
land’s most prominent painters. Honors 
have come to her. She is a Dame Com- 
mander of the Order of the British Em- 
pire. 


For the art student the part dealing with 
the time spent at Staithes, a bleak fishing 
village on the northeast coast of England, 
will be especially appealing. Here she 
lived among the rugged fisher folk whom 
she loved to paint. Her descriptions of that 
country in sunshine and storm are word 
pictures of striking clarity and color. Now 
at 59, Dame Laura is a highly respected 
figure in the British art world. Her work 
has become known here through the 
Carnegie International at Pittsburgh. 
Travelers on the Queen Mary have a rare 
opportunity to enjoy her art as she had a 
part in the decorations of that famous 
Cunarder. 


ON DRAWING AND PAINTING TREES 
By Adrian Hill, Pitman, New York, $4.50 


We are glad to say “Welcome” to so good 
a book as On Drawing and Painting Trees. 
With its wide variety of pictorial content, 
beautifully reproduced, together with a 
text full of inspiration and instruction, it 
should prove of great aid to any strdent 
wishing to increase his knowledge of the 
representation of trees—one of the most 
important, yet troublesome of nature’s 
features. 


Early chapters consider tree handlings 
by old masters; later, guiding principles 
are presented; concluding chapters deal 
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with such varied problems as tree com- 
position, seasonal difficulties, and technic. 
The book is of course generously illus- 
trated. 


We especially commend the inclusion of 
illustrations by many artists and in such 
varied media as water color, wash, pen and 
ink, pencil and oil. While the book would 
be somewhat better adapted to an Amer- 
ican audience if it presented trees indig- 
enous to our own continent, its virtues so 
far outweigh this fault as to make the vol- 
ume worthy of ART INSTRUCTION’S 


endorsement. 
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ON DRAWING AND PAINTING TREES 


HOW TO ILLUSTRATE FOR MONEY 


By Sid Hydeman, Harpers, New York, 
$2.50 


Do you realize that some illustrators make 
more money each year than the President 
of the United States receives as annual 
salary? That illustrating has become one 
of the foremost “industries” of the coun- 
try, with an annual budget of between 
$50,000,000 and $100,000,000? That ten 
leading magazines pay their iliustrators 
between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 yearly? 
Do you want to know what some of 
America’s leading illustrators receive for 
single drawings? Would you care for per- 
sonal facts about a number of these best 
known men? Want to know how they 
broke into the game and reached the top? 
Like to hear in their own words some of 


their views on a wide variety of matters? 
Are you interested in discovering the 
qualities which purchasers of illustrations 
value most highly? And how the aspiring 
artist can best approach these purchasers? 
Are you familiar with the way in which 
the art work for a magazine is planned? 
And carried out? Do the advertising 
artist’s problems concern you? 

If you would like to know about these 
matters, here is a book you should read. 
For in it the author, drawing on his long 
experience as Art Editor of such maga- 
zines as Cosmopolitan, Harper’s Bazaar, 
and Redbook, has filled almost two hun- 
dred pages with vital and entertaining in- 
formation. This book has been enthusiasti- 
cally received by illustrators and art di- 
rectors. As McClelland Barclay points out, 
“It’s a break for all ef us, beginners or 
experienced, that he has written this book.” 


MAKING PRINTS 
J. J. Lankes, The Woodcut 
C. A. Seward, On Lithography 
Paul Ulen, Etching, Drypoint 
Ernest W. Watson, Linoleum-cut 


Scholastic Publications, New York, $1.50 


This book grew out of the Publisher’s en- 
thusiasm for the blockprints, etchings and 
lithographs created by thousands of tal- 
ented young art students in the studios 
and workshops of our high schools, and 
submitted in Scholastic Awards, an annual 
competition sponsored by Scholastic, the 
American High School Weekly. About 
forty-five prize-winning prints were se- 
lected for reproduction in the book. They 
make a brave showing, and indeed cause 
astonishment in those who are unaware of 
the tremendous strides that have been 
made in art teaching during recent years. 


In order to enrich the instructional 
value of the volume, chapters describing 
the various print processes have been 
added; chapters written by artists of na- 
tional reputation who have also taught 
their subjects effectively for many years. 
They have undertaken to give definite 
instruction for making prints, so that the 
beginner, by carefully following the direc- 
tions, can successfully carry through his 
first experiments. The authors of these 
chapters have indeed accomplished a diffi- 
cult task in successfully crowding so much 
explicit instruction in a small space and in 
simplifying the processes so that they are 
within the abilities of the inexperienced 
artist. 




















Do You Know? 
An Artist Talks about Color 


By JosepH CumMmiIncs CHASE 
A practical handbook by a famous portrait painter 





Here is a complete Portfolio of Drawing 


Contains authoritative information on facts about maonte “PO por ne Professional Artists, 
color which have never before appeared in print. Cartoonists and Illustrators, offered fora 
$1.50 


limited time at an unusually low price 


INCLUDES THE 
FOLLOWING~ 
Two 11 *l4 Sheets of 
ZTIPPLE Boerd 

Two 11 x |l¢ Sheets of 
FINE HALFTONE Board 
wo 11x13 Sheets of 
NUMBER 12 Board 

Two llxl4 Sheets o 

LINETONE Board 

One Sheet of 11x14 
SF RATCH Board 


One 11x14 Sheet 
COARSE HALF TONE 


One 11*14 Sheet of ™ 

BEAD FINISH poor s 

RLOne 11x14 Sheet 
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Creative Design 
By JosepH CumMmincs CHASE 
Shows certain procedures employed by professional 
designers; its illustrations are selected from the work 
of our most successful designers and a liv:ited num- 
ber from the work of students showing unusual 
promise. $2.50 
Composition and Rendering 
By A. THorNtToN BIsHoP 
The essential principles of composition, together with 
their application to a variety of projects, are pre- 
sented in a manner which will appeal to all students 
and practitioners of art. $2.75 
Costume Design and Illustration 
By Erne: H. TraPHAGEN 
Aims to teach the beginner the various ways in which 
this work is done. It will also prove of great assist- 
ance to the experienced workers in this field, as it 
goes into all phases of the work. $5.00 
Students’ Manual of Fashion Drawing 
By Epitn Younc 
This book teaches the student, in the easiest and 

























One Glarco Pencil * Two Kid 


; . : : ing. 00 Two Plate Finish Bristol Boards 
quickest way, the subject of fashion drawing $3.0 Drawing Peng & Holders, 


Copies sent on 10 days’ approval 


John Wiley & Sons, Ine. 
440 = Ath Ave., N. Y. Cc. 
































THE COSMOPOLITAN BOOKSTORE AT LAST! The Essentials of 


Just opposite Rockefeller Center Sketching Compactly Analyzed! 
THE WESTERMANN ART GALLERY A nationally known teacher of art here presents a 


compact and inexpensive handbook of the essential 
information needed by those who would sketch for 
pleasure. Just because the emphasis is upon draw- 
a ing for fun, the beginning student will find the 
Books and Periodicals treatment attractive and instructive; and the 
teacher will find here splendid guidance for a con- 
structive teaehing approach. Guides the beginner 
through the first steps to more advanced consider- 


on Art in all Languages 


on ations in the different media, accompanying each 
Permanent exhibits —_ — — easily understandable caplema> 
tions an ustrations, 
of contemporary AMERICAN 
ind INTERNATIONAL ARTIST SKETCHING as a HOBBY 
We extend a cordial invitation By ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 
Author of “Freehand Drawing Self-Taught” 
to come to our store—one of ‘ “This book should be extremely val- 
the most modern in New sain cente whe have fe, wart 


ee : whole is attractively put together 

York—and leisurely for easy assimilation; the many 11- 
lustrations in both line and half- 
tone are exceptionally well re- 
produced.” — AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE OF ART 


EXAMINE THIS BOOK FREE 


HARPER & BROTHERS Al 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 
Gentlemen: Please send me for five 

days’ FREE EXAMINATION a copy 
of SKETCHING AS A HOBBY by 
Arthur L. Guptill. [) I agree to re- 








browse around 


Ask for our special free catalogues 


(Bulletin of Art Books, April, 1937, just issued) 





B. WESTERMANN CO., INC. 
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(Whee Kaspar Faser made his first pencil in 1761 
he little dreamed that some day the House of A. W. Faber would 
be world-renowned . . . . that the firm he founded would set a 
standard of supremacy for all drawing products. Today, as in 
yesteryear, much of the world’s progress in the graphic arts, 
architecture, engineering and industrial design is brilliantly planned 


with A. W. Faber writing and drawing materials. 
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DRAWING PENCILS * accurately graded in 18 degrees, 7B to 9H. 


Super smooth, free of all grit and impurities. Does not flake or crumble. 


POLYCHROMOS PENCILS % the nearest approach to actual oil 


painting. Achieves effects that are both fadeless and washable. Dry or wet 
medium. Full range of 65 colors, 


MADE IN BAVARIA 


FABER, inc. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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1761 - 1937 

@ Perfection is attained by slow degrees; she requires the 
hand of time. — Voltaire 





rials. Instead of working only with pencil and paper 
on a drafting board, he should actually manipulate 
the materials with which he is working. He should 
work in three dimensions as a sculptor does. A de- 
signer who limits himself to two-dimensional draft- 
ing carries a great handicap on his shoulders. If 
you are going to make a design for tubular steel 
furniture, for instance, get some small dimension , 
copper tubing that is easy to bend and make a 
model in miniature (we made a full-size model 
for Memo-Valet). By actual manipulation of the 
metal you will get ideas about the thing you are 
designing that you could not possibly get from 
working on a drawing board. 


ABOUT MR. ARENS 


The best possible answer to those who ask how to prepare 
for a career in industrial design—and it’s a very popular 
question today—is an account of the training and previous 
experience of those who have achieved success in that field. 
Beginning with Mr. Arens we plan to give our readers such 
information from time to time. 


EGMONT ARENS is an industrial designer who specializes 
in what he calls “the visual aspects of selling.” He has an 
adventurous background, being engaged in such diverse ac- 
tivities as raising alfalfa and horses on a New Mexico ranch, 
growing apples in Hood River, Oregon; and sailing across 
the ocean in a 50-foot schooner. 

Mr. Arens claims that during the course of his adventurous 
wanderings, he learned to know America and, more particu- 
larly, the American people. He believes that whatever suc- 
cess he may have in industrial design depends upon the 
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understanding which he has gained of the American people, 
or—in business parlance—of the ultimate consumer. 

This experience was intensified while he conducted a 
sports page for the Albuquerque (New Mexico) Tribune- 
Citizen—now a Scripps-Howard newspaper; and later when 
in Greenwich Village, he was bookseller to the literati, and 
edited and printed with his own hands a little magazine 
called Playboy—the first magazine of modern art in this 
country, and which published the works of many artists who 
have since become famous. 

Later, Mr. Arens was art editor, under Frank Crownin- 
shield, of Vanity Fair; managing editor of Creative Arts 
with Rockwell Kent and Lee Simonson; and director of 
Industrial Styling at Calkins and Holden Advertising Agency. 
He is responsible for a great many of the A & P private 
brand packages, and he has recently re-packaged the entire 
line of Higgins’ drawing inks, writing inks, pastes an¢@ muci- 
lages. He is design consultant to Hobart Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Troy, Ohio—manufacturers of food-preparing ma- 
chinery. 

Mr. Arens is co-author with Roy Sheldon of “Consumer 
Engineering,” published by Harper’s, and author of numerous 
articles on typography, packaging and industrial styling and 
related matter. He is quite widely known through his lectures 
on Streamlining, Typography and Modern Design tendencies, 
having been heard in many educational and _ industrial 
centers throughout America. His activities include product 
design, package design, trade-mark design, color counsel, 
typographical layout, merchandising, consumer engineering, 
styling, publishers’ counsel, store decoration, store planning, 
office interiors, and industrial interiors. 


How many readers are interested in Industrial Design? 
Would teachers like definite ideas as to courses of studies 
preparatory to professional training in this subject? 


The Editors will weicome suggestions from both students 
and teachers. 
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Art in American Education 


An Account of the Organization of the National Association for Art Education 


The teaching of art in the public schools of the 
United States has shown amazing progress during the 
past few decades. The modern interpretation of an 
art educational program is a far cry from the copy- 
ing of Egyptian ornaments and the sketching of old 
shoes and strawberry baskets which was characteristic 
of school “art” work in the “eighties and nineties.” 
The forward-looking art teacher of today is as much 
concerned with the broad and fundamental educa- 
tional needs of the child as for art itself. She first 
looks upon each pupil as an individual with certain 
interests, strengths and weaknesses to be encouraged 
or overcome, then as a participant in future society. 
In respect to the latter, the great majority of the 
young people in school must be envisioned as con- 
sumers of art by purchase or enjoyment, rather than 
as producers of art products. Upon such a broad 
basis the art educator who is alert now shapes his or 
her policies and procedures. Because of this, the past 
few years have shown an aroused public interest in 
the art that surrounds us in everyday living, whether 
it be manifest in a streamlined automobile, a well 
designed kitchen stove, or in the attractive color 
scheme of an office or home. 
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THE DUAL CRAYONS 


Payons are an entirely new draw- 
ing and painting medium. They 
are an improved pressed crayon 
to which properties —. 7 
them alone eae been ad 

New and intriguing crayon on 
are possible with Payons. You can 










also paint from the end of the 
crayon sticks, you can use shav- 
ings dissolved in water or you 
may paint with clear water di- 


© PAUETNS 


SPECIAL OFFER 


For Teachers and Students 

THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 

SANDUSKY, OHIO DEPT A4 

(10 Send me color folder. [1 25c included for | box Payons 

(0 Ship and bill one dozen boxes Payons at $2.25 postpaid. 
(orders for one gross or more billed at $2.00 per dozen.) 
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rectly over your crayon drawings. 





In order to make such an interpretation of art edu- 
cation as widespread as possible and its full impor- 
tance recognized by school administrators and lay 
public, the art teachers of the country have for years 
felt the need of a national coordinating agency in 
their field with a permanent organization that would 
have central headquarters and an active staff. 

In response to this expressed need from all parts 
of the country the National Association for Art Edu- 
cation was formed in December, 1935. A Board of 
Governors and Officers were chosen at that time to 
serve the Association during its organization period. 

A General Advisory Council has also been formed. 
Officers, Board and Council were chosen to represent 
all sections of the United States. 

It was a natural selection in considering a person 
for the first president of the National Association for 
Art Education to turn to Dr. Royal Bailey Farnum, 
Director of the Rhode Island School of Design. With- 
out question he has contributed more than any per- 
son now living to the cause of Art Education in the 
public schools. 

The Board of Governors engaged the services of 

(Continued on page 35) 


=" PALETTE 


Sargent Oil Colors, 
Water Colors and Pas- 
tels are a revelation to 
everyone who appre- 
ciates the important part which 
an art medium of outstanding 
quality plays in the finished paint- bAR EN 
ing or pastel. 





oil COLORS 


@ Scientist has combined with 
artist in making Sargent mate- 
rials pre-eminent from both a 
chemical and practical viewpoint. 
The colors are rich in depth, 
they mix and blend exquisitely 
and are chemically PURE! 


AMERICA'S 


@ Buy them at art supply dealers 
almost everywhere. Remember 
the name SARGENT. Insist upon 
it for SUPERB QUALITY. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ 
COLOR WORKS, INC. 
253 36th Street 
Breokliyn, N.Y. 
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(hat is exactly how he wants you to feel toward him; 
to think of him as your friend and partner in the 
effort to get your graphic message before the reader 
in the most effective way. Call upon him for advice: 
consult with him about the best methods of preparing 
drawings for reproduction. He considers that kind of 
cooperation with artists as much a part of his job as 
the actual making of plates. Drawings properly pre- 
pared mean better reproduction, and in many cases 
less cost for the engravings. 


Such friendly cooperation between artist and en- 
graver would seem to be both natural and desirable. 
The fact is that the young artist, for some reason or 
other, does not appreciate the advantage of such a 
relationship. Perhaps he does not realize that the en- 
graver really wants to assist him in that way. Doubt- 
less many feel that they do not need such help; these 
artists may be surprised to discover that the engraver 
can do some things with their drawings which will 
give new and different effects. 


The five cuts on this page will serve to illustrate 
what I have just said. They were all made from a 
single drawing. No. 1 reproduces the drawing just as 
it came into my hands. The other four cuts represent 
some of the effects which the engraver is able to pro- 
duce from that same drawing, and without additional 
work on the artist’s part. These varied effects cost 
something extra to be sure and the artist ought to 
know their relative costs. No. 5 (a reverse plate) is 
the least expensive effect; it adds but one-third to 
the cost. No. 2 is just double the cost. Cuts 3 and 4 
run the engraver’s bill up considerably, between two 
and three times that for cut 1. You see how important 
it is for the artist to know something of photo-en- 
graving. His client wants to spend as little as neces- 
sary for the job and you can’t blame him for employ- 
ing the man who is able to get results with the maxi- 
mum of economy. 


Now the Editors have given me but one page in 
this issue. But in subsequent numbers we are going 
to have more space, enough to go into detail. It is not 
my intention to speak of mechanical problems which 
only concern the photo-engraver working in his shop; 
only such facts as concern the artist will be discussed 
on these pages. For example, cuts 2, 3 and 4 involve 
the use of Ben Day tints. The artist ought to under- 
stand what can be done with these tints and how 
much they cost. We shall go into that and many other 
problems thoroughly. Follow these articles month by 
month and you will soon acquire considerable knowl- 
edge of the processes of reproduction. 








S. N. Randall 
of Phoenix Engraving Co. 


gives practical pointers on 
drawing for reproduction 
and demonstrates how co- 
operation of photo -en- 
graver and artist leads to 
economy and better han- 
dling of the job. 
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A Dramatic POSTER CONTEST at Pratt 


Members of the “astern Arts Association, meeting 
in New York on March 31, April 1, 2 and 3, had the 
opportunity of seeing some very striking posters 
submitted by students of Pratt Institute in a Peace 
Poster Competition conducted by William L. Long- 
year as a class project. About twenty-five of the 
seventy designs entered in the contest were dis- 
played in the exhibition rooms at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania where the convention was held. 


Harry Cormano won first prize with his power- 
ful representation of a gassed doughboy grasping 


Below: Miss Ruth Storck won 
second prize with her design 


showing a giant tank in action. 








Above: Harry Cormano’s design 
for the Peace Poster won first 
prize in the competition conducted 
at Pratt Institute Art School. 


his strangled throat. Ruth Storck was awarded sec- 
ond place and John Neilson was given third place. 


It is evident that the youthful artists whose de- 
signs are shown do not look upon war as a lark; 
almost without exception their posters dramatize 
the “horror of it.” Barbed wire, shellshock and the 
terror of death and mutilation are recurrent themes. 
The majority of the designs are exceedingly simple 
and direct, with a focus upon the most telling aspect 
of the subject treated. They should offer inspiration 
and definite suggestion to all who are studying the 
art of the poster. 


The third prize (design not 
shown’ went to John Neilson. 
Below: A dramatic presenta- 
tion by John Flora. 





Left to right; James C. Boudreau, Director of Pratt Institute Art School; Deane 

Th d Uptegrove, President of the Art Directors Club; Denys Wortman, President of the 
eC Ju £es Society of Illustrators; Adolph Treidler, President of the Artists’ Guild. William L. 
Longyear, Pratt Institute Instructor in charge of the competition, is shown at the right. 
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Raymond P. Ensign as Executive Director. His expe- 
rience during the past twenty-five years in the art 
educational field, together with his wide acquaint- 
anceship throughout the East and the West, makes 
him particularly well fitted to carry on the duties and 
responsibilities of this position. 


The purpose of the Association may be briefly 
stated as follows: “To Foster, Promote and Develop 
Art in American Education.” It will serve as a clear- 
ing house for the interchange of ideas. It will also 
be an agency to disseminate information regarding ex- 
periments, procedures and the results of research 
work which will be done under its guidance. 


The Association, through various committees, will 
undertake to appraise critically existing conditions 
in Art Education and will stimulate thoughtful, 
realistic, long-term planning in the art teaching pro- 
fession. It will endeavor to promote a recognition on 
the part of school administrators and the general 
public of the important place which Art Education 
should occupy in a progressive, integrated and well 
balanced curriculum. It will endeavor to make the 
general public increasingly aware of the vital contri- 
butions which Art in its many manifestations may 
make in education and in current living. 


The Association is promoting the frequent gather- 
ing of sectional and State groups for the mutual bene- 
fit received. It is developing affiliations with other 
educational and national bodies. 


It concerns itself with teacher preparation pro- 
grams and also with legislation affecting the interests 
of Art Education. It is doing everything possible to 





The School of Industrial Arts 


TRENTON, New Jersey 


As this school is supported by the State of New Jersey and the 
City of Trenton its fees are very low. 


For Circulars, Address Dep’t A 





ART FOR PROFESSION OR AVOCATION 


Complete training in the pictorial arts, and their commercial applications. 
Individual instruction by faculty of well known professional artists. Enroll 
at any time. Write folder. 

Summer School begins June 14 


THE AKT INSTITUTE OF DALLAS 
A Civic Corporation. Eleventh Year. 
2503 McKinney Ave., Dattas, Texas 


Hollyweed Art Center School 25th year 
PRACTICAL COURSES, ALL BRANCHES OF ART. 
DAY OR EVENING, 


Ask for Catalog 


HENRY LOVINS, Director 
1905 No. Highland Avenue Hollywood, California 


SUMMER CLASSES 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art and Fashions 


ROCKPORT HANDICRAFT WORKSHOPS 


Study and play in alluring 
Rockport, Cape Ann, Massachusetts 


JULY 26 TO AUGUST 21 


Professional Courses for Teachers and 
Instruction for Others Interested in 


POTTERY, TEXTILES, PUPPETRY, BOOKBINDING 
Send for Folder—50 Main St., Rockport, Mass. 











promote a professional spirit among art teachers and 
to awaken them to the advantages of concerted action 
in promoting the cause of Art Education. 

The Association publishes a monthly Bulletin 
which is now being mailed to over 27,000 art teachers, 
superintendents of schools and others who are in- 
terested in progressive movements in Art Education. 

Inquiries for further information about the work 
of the National Association for Art Education may 
be addressed to the Headquarters Office, 250 East 
43rd St., New York City. 








Pencil Drawing Ernest W. Watson 


Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., N. : < 
This book is No. 1 in the ART INSTRUCTION LIBRARY 


64 pages, 5s x 844 inches. 
Very heavy coated cover. 


Sewed binding 
Postpaid, $1.50 
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Pen Drawing by Arthur t Guptit 


Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 


This book is No. 2 in the ART INSTRUCTION LIBRARY 


64 pages, 5% x 844, fully illustrated. Sewed binding 
Very heavy coated cover. Postpaid, $1.50 
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Youngs America Paints 


This is the second annual exhibition of Young America Paints 
organized by the Binney & Smith Company and hung in the 
Rockefeller Galleries in New York. Here may be seen nearly 
700 examples of work in finger painting, water color, tempera, 
crayon and frescol, pictures executed by artists from four to 
twenty years of age from all parts of the United States. 


The finger paintings, done principally by young children, 
are a source of amazement to those unfamiliar with the possi- 
bilities of this medium in the hands of youngsters. Ruth Faison 
Shaw, the discoverer or inventor of finger painting says in her 
book, “Fingers were made before brushes. Finger paints are 
direct descendants of mud pies. All I have done is to add the 
rainbow. Finger painting gives color to thought for which 
children know no words. It is a new language, making the 
child articulate and releasing his emotions in a spontaneous 
flow of line and color.” One has to see the paintings them- 
selves in order to understand. Better yet, watch ten-year-old 
Betty Milliken create a painting before your eyes. With deft 
sweeps of forearm and movements of hand and fingers she 
produces a color poem in two minutes—actually—which you 
would like to frame and hang upon your walls. 


The work of the older students is no less interesting and 
inspiring. How things have changed since we went to school! 
Now we see drawings and paintings being done by high school 
students such as formerly were not dreamed of outside of art 
schools. We would like to reproduce many of these startling 
evidences of genius to be seen on the exhibition walls but 
we shall have to be content with showing Reed Crandall’s ex- 
cellent study done in frescol, a delightful new medium which 
has a character all its own and is very practical for the school 
studio. Although it is a chalk or pastel-like medium, the re- 
sults are more like oil paintings than any other technic. This 
is because the medium is applied with a broad felt stump 
which is drawn across the paper in the manner of a brush. 





Reed Crandall, 18, is a pupil of the Newton, Kansas, High 
School. The original of this picture was done in ‘‘Frescol”’ 





* For the ART CLASS and the AMATEUR * 


ROM Ancient China to Modern America, the print has been a delight 
to the craftsman, the connoisseur and the amateur. "Making Prints” will 
please all three, and will be invaluable to teachers conducting high school 


art classes. 


"Making Prints’ was written by four national authorities and illustrated 
by the foremost high school print makers. It describes, clearly and prac- 
tically, the techniques of linoleum print, woodcut, aquatint, drypoint, and 
lithograph. Its authors are Ernest Watson. J. J. Lankes, Paul V. Ulen and 
C. A. Seward. And it contains a magnificent collection of prints—50 full- 


page reproductions—the best student-made prints ever collected. 


“Making Prints,’ with its authoritative text and its 50 prints, bound in 
stiff paper covers, sells at $1.50 each; 10 or more to one address $!./0 


each. Immediate delivery guaranteed on receipt of this coupon: 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
80! Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Pitisburgh, Pa. 
Please send me 
(1 $1.50 each 


! 

I 

! 

! 

copies of ‘Making Prints 
I 

1 Check enclosed [J 
l 

I 

! 

! 

I 

1 


[] $1.10 [if 10 of more 


Bill me F 
Name 
Address 
City State 
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want it on his bookshelf at home. Eve 


Every high school Art class should consider ''Making 
Prints" a classroom handbook. Every connoisseur will 
librarian will 
- consider it a fine addition to the Art Section of the 
-- school library. 
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